Architectural  Artefact  Redefined:  The 
Significance  of  Architectural  Drawing 
as  Part  of  the  Cultural  Heritage 

By  Aysen  Savas 

The  InlemalKinal  Wortung  party  lot  Hie  Doajmeniabor  and 
Conseivabon  ot  buikJings,  silK,  anfl  neighboftioaJs  ol  ifie  Mo*m 
Movemerl,  DO  CO.MO.MO ,  m  initialed  ir  t988  liy  the  Univefsrty  ol 
Technology  in  Eindhoven,  the  NeJiertands  Its  puipose  was,  ffst.  to  tufthet 
aresean^pioiecl  aimed  ai  prese^ng  modern  buikjings  and,  second,  to 
oeale  a  [)latlotni  lor  discussion  among  eiperls.  To  this  dale,  sixteen 
counines  have  pK6'  Auslna,  Beigium,  Brazil.  Itie  BRD.  Czechoslovakia, 
the  DDR,  England,  Ffance,  Finland,  Hijngafy,  Italy,  Swedei,  SjHin, 
Swinertand,  the  Soviet  Ufnoo,  and  the  Ne^rtands 

Neittierthelifsi  cwlerenceoi  this  otganizawn.  not  sutsequeni 
publications,  have  genetaled  a  tremendous  impact  on  atchieclutal 
discouise,  paiticulatly  on  this  side  ol  the  Atlantic.  However,  Hie  laiher 
uneipecied  attempt  to  pfesetve  selected  eiamples  ol  modem  attfiitecliire 
liwn  the  1920's  and  the  iMO's  did  initiale  a  senes  ol  mieiesting  queslKms 

Wessel  Rmink,  irom  Univefsity  ol  Uttecht,  summanzed  the  complefity 
ol  this  issue  in  a  pape^  entitled,  'Conttoveisy  between  funcbonaTism  and 
lestotation  keep  Zooestiaal'  Iw  eternity  as  a  mm "  By  identifying  ceilain 
buildings  and  suggesting  ^eit  ptesentation,  he  says.  DO.CO.MO.MO. 
declared  a  beginning  and  an  end  to  the  Modern  Movement.  The  first 
question  thai  shookl  he  raised  By  this  assumption  is  How  e  the  reasoning 
behind  the  protection  ol  modem  buWings  Irom  delerwration  ditferent  Irom 
the  protection  ol  tiisioncal  crtes  wtiich  have  been  discussed  extensively 
Since  the  end  ol  the  Second  World  War'  II  ihe  Modem  Movement  has 
already  become  pan  ol  architectural  history,  does  this  new  organization 
ratity  the  conlinualion  ol  presen^ationist  terxtencies  in  architecture' 

Speoafized  insijtulions  devoted  to  artfiiiedure.  such  as  ifie  atch^ies  ol 
modem  architecture,  architectural  galienes,  research  ceniers,  Bxanes,  and, 
finely,  museums-established  at1erihei960's-preseni  purposelul 
amilandes  with  the  OO.CO  MO  MO.  Most  ol  the  a/chHectural  museums, 
like  Ihe  Frankfurt  Museum  ot  Architecture  and  the  Canadian  Center  for 
Architecture  m  Montreal,  rehabililale  hislonc  buildings  to  house  their 
collecl)ons  Bui  more  importantly,  these  specialized  instiTuKins  have  not 
only  preserved  the  actual  maienal  product  ol  architecture-the  building; 
they  have  also  intensified  the  collection  and  preservation  ol  architectural 
alelacls,  such  as  drawings,  models,  sketchbooks  and  related  wntien 
sounds.  Assiinilating  the  artelacis  with  the  buikinc^.  these  institutions 
have  introduced  a  new  ptocabre  lor  the  apprehension  ol  objects  ol 
architecture  Conventmally.  the  obiecls'  ol  architecture  have  been 
identifiet)  by  their  maienal  product,  the  immobile'  edilices.  Thus,  m  the 
past,  architects  and  wnters  have  considered  these  edilices  as  the  main  tod 
of  theireducational.histoncal,  and  chDcal  investigations  However,  since 
arcfiitectural  museums  and  speoalized  archives  have  emerged  as  a 
permaneflcy,  a  beaten,  and  as  an  institution,  they  have  redefned  the 
'meaning'  ol  both  architectural  objects  and  artelacis  Instead  ol 


iHpiesendng  tn«  objects  they  depid-whelher  archnectural  artelacis, 
drawings,  models,  or  skeiches-they  have  become  ihe  new  objecis  loi 
invesDganon  Furiliennore.  the  mobilization  ol  the  artelact  through 
eihibitxKts  and  publicancns  has  broadened  dissemination  of  the 
arctiiiecturai  image'  wiBim  the  overall  culture,  and  within  the  (6sot*ne 


Institutions,  such  as  the  arcfiilectural  n 
(tsoplinary,  cultural,  and  legal  s 
A;chitectural  drawings,  models,  and  wntien  sources  have  csme  10  be 
considered  not  solely  as  analytical  tools  and  inlorniadve  doaimenis.  but 
also  as  works  ol  art  themselves.  A  dr3wing,signed  by  an  architect, 
becomes  an  object  m  a  museum  instead  ol  a  represeniation  ol  a  legal 
responsibility  This  process  ol  redeliniWKi  raises  questions  about  the 
changing  status  ol  these  'documents'.  Architects'  arteiactual  production, 
which  used  to  be  a  pnvaie  andor  professional  activity,  becomes 
significant  both  hsioncaHy  and  culturally 

Architectural  adelads  cwrtnually  ciiange  their  locaKms  wnhm  and 
between  pmrate  collections,  galienes,  archives  and  museums. 
Therelore,  the  perpetual  distocaDon  ol  the  artefacts  necessifaies  the 
consdtubon  ol  broader  researcfi  mlo  Ihe  vanous  definhons  ol  a  'modem 
architectural  obiecf  Tfie  emergence  oi  specialized  institutions  e 
significant  because  It  can  be  perceived  as  the  result  ol  a  reviving 
interest  in  visual  representation  in  the  dtsapline.  Or,  it  can  also  indicate 
changes  at  the  level  of  architectural  culture  m  general.  ■ 
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The  Problem  of  the  Angels' 

By  Hastlim  SarkiS,  Lecturer,  Departmemol  Architecture 

Halfway  Hiroygh  D/s/anr  fleiaWns,  Ihe  author,  Carlos  Fuentes, 
conlesses  Ihal  the  story  he  is  recajncng  is  dflerenl  Irom  the  one  being 
told  to  him.  The  difference  IS  not  a  function  of  injthfuiness  or  accuracy 
but  thai  between  two  rmaiives  "There  is  a  second,  a  coniiguouE, 
invisible  parallel  narraijon  to  every  work  we  ihmii  unique '  Fuentes  turns 
ihs  problem  into  a  new  possibility  in  representation.  The  stor^  is  about 
doubles,  descendants,  lathers  and  sons,  namesakes  who  iodi  lor  each 


en  each 


other's singulanty  Inwmngaspealicdescnptmolafctitious 
character,  the  author  chooses  one  representation  against  many  olhers, 
Tfiese  others  do  not  disappear  Tliey  maienalize  m  representations 
parallel  to  the  one  being  selected.  Every  representation  conceals,  but  al 
U  same  Erne  asseds  its  other  possibilities,  the  representations  that  if 
m^hf  be  The  plurality  thai  Fuentes  uncavere  s  a  general  property  of  aB 
actsolrepreseniation 
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This  property  can  tie  used  lo  lurltier  aiTiculale  a  'cofis^dmialisr 
view  olrepfeseriatiofi,  according  ti 
Ifiisview.ifiewaytheworidis'isi 
posible.  nol  even  useful,  lo  separale  wtial  is  given  [oul  ^ere)  Irom 
nefital).  To  speak  ol  the  wrtd  means  !o  speafi 
fepeseniasons  are  incompaffle, 
Ihey  wouk)  be  reptesenlmg  irKompatble  worWs,  a  pluratism  Realrty 
ts  a  product,  nol  precondiiKin,  ot  repfeaniaton  TruUi,  or  'nghiness 
ol  rendenng',  can  only  be  delermined  wtfi/n  a  partailar 
represeniaton  Only  ihose  freed  from  ihe  lale  ol  death  and 
disappearance  can  locate  themselves  outside  and  describe  'Ihe 
world  as  It  IS  Represenlalion  neither  defines  nor  displaces  them 
because  they  are  omnipresent  'Only  the  angel,' says  Massimo 

Cacoan  m  ifie  article  The  PiolXem  ol  Represenla- 

@m.'  can  pose  the  prot)lem  ol  representaljon,'  (Jol 
moials 
Arcfiitecture,  at  many  levels,  bespealis 
fepiesenialion  R^eseniationinarcfiiiectufeisa 
lem  thai  descnbes  tjoih  the  act  and  the  product  ol 
ifiis  act  Drawings  and  models  are  usually  relerrefl 
10  as  repfKenOtons  o/arcfMecfure,  obiects  wbdi 
depd  tsjikJings  ttifougti  convention^  nolaBonal 
systems,  ptac&caiiy  at  a  smaller  scale  Tliese 
obieds  are  usually  not  the  final  product  ot 
architecture  but  ifie  matenaliialKin  ot  its  ideas  moUier  media 
flepcesen/aton  m  arcfl/leclure  retere  to  the  em;*yment  ot  csrlan 
communicabon  systems  loenpress  meaning'  figuration,  indexing, 
camouflage,  etc.  ArcWeflufeasrepfesenla&on  is  used  when  the 
subieci  matter  ot  architecture  refers  lo  an  onginary  moment  in  a 
[projected)  reality,  wtiether  m  n^re  (Abbe  Laugiei],  in  the  act  ol 
buWing  (Francesco  Mito),  m  a  soca)  act  (Gottfned  Sempei|,  or  m  a 
tTiime!icniuaJ(ReneGiranJ|. 

TheHretnjctionalisi  position  allows  an  ertenswn  of  the  rueans 
ol  produof^  and  representing  architecture  into  means  ol  percer/ing 
il  The  built  enmonmer!  thai  architecture  helps  shape  s  bound 
between  the  act  ot  represen6ng  anSiitecture  and  of  eipenenang 
architecture  as  represenlat)on.  Drawings  and  models  not  only 
facilitale  the  making  ol  architecture  and  represent  the  object  of 
archiiectuie,  but  they  also  help  sh^  the  ha&ts  ol  architectural 
expenence  II  there  is  a  plurality  ol  habrts  ol  reception,  this  does  not 
indicate  a  confic  between  the  accuracy  ol  representation  and  the 
dislraclBnsinreCfipWn  Thepturatily.asFuentesobseives.iS 
already  manrfsi  in  the  act  of  representation,  in  Ihe  contiguous  and 
par^lel  representabons  AdopCng,  and  expanding,  Uus  constniclion> 
alel  stance  can  pedia[6t^  inspire  a  pkjralisl  ethic  of  habdatona 
•  Jo  Johnmeim 
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Wfelcome  to  Thresholiisl  ^     ^  ,     '""     _^  ^     " 

Thanks  to  ih?  concerted  work  of  edilofs  Le3^  J,  McGavern  and  Atona  Nitzan-ShlfTan  and  the  design  of 
Neil  Harrigan,  we  launch  what  sliould  be  an  engaging  and  lively  (orum  for  the  voices  of  the  Course  tor 
Architecture  a!  MIT 

With  collatjofation  of  the  students  and  faculty  ol  the  Department  of  Architecture  and  others  at  MIT, 
Thresholds  can  achieve  an  excellence  that  will  make  it  a  worthy  representative  of  our  school.  Yet  it  is,  above 
all,  by  and  for  our  own  community;  its  rote  is  to  recognize  our  activities  and  then  to  extend  and  intensify  the 
discussion  of  our  concerns.  Please  be  rsponsive  lo  Ifie  requests  of  the  editors  and.  still  more,  seize  the 
iniluative  to  propose  topics  and  to  submit  articles  and  designs,  fi/lake  Thresholds  vital  to  our  program! 


Stanford  Anderson,  Head, 


of  Architecture 


EDITORIAL 


Tiiiesholds  15  a  renewal  ol  Ihe  Unlis  new^ller,  whic^  was 
previously  published  ona  weeWy  basis,  pnmahly  for  the  design 
students  This  nev(,  more  substantial  and  less  frequeni  publication, 
incorporates  all  groups  within  tfie  department  m  order  to  strengthen 
commumcatJon  among  students  and  faculty,  and  to  iosler  more 
diak)gue  between  students  and  the  larger  ardiitectural  community  We 
also  t^  to  present  an  image  of  the  school  ol  Architecftjre  as  a 
compounded  whole,  with  strengths  Ifom  wiWiin  Ihe  theoretical,  design, 
and  research  departments.  The  uniqueness  ot  TtveshoVs  wll  be  its 
ability  to  generate  art  and  architectural  discourse  Irom  within  the  school, 
due  to  the  multiple  seams  belvieen  its  diverse  components.  Regarding 
these  seams  as  lointe,  rather  than  as  dividing  lines,  will  ennc^  this 
eichange 

By  persuing  a  theme  for  each  issue,  we  will  highlight  atlemalively 
the  different  interests  of  itie  vanous  groups  within  the  school  This  first 
issue  on  ■representation"  relates  lo  the  mmi-senes  on  'Secton'  withm 
the  spnng  lecture  program,  to  which  two  reviews  by  Jeflrey  Holmes  on 
Robin  Evans  and  by  Samuel  Isensladt  on  Henn  Millon  are  dedicated 
Expanding  the  meaning  ol  representation  is  discussed  m  two  essays  by 
Aysen  Savas  and  HasJiim  Sarins  The  first  essay  examines  the  role  ol 
speaalized  mswutions  in  changing  the  meaning  of  the  arctiitectural 
obiecl,  wtile  the  second  essay  demonstrates  bow,  through  expanding 
the  meaning  ol  architectural  representation,  one  can  arnve  at  a  pluralist 
eihic  ol  habitation  The  drawing,  as  an  exploratory  or  explanatory 
metium,  ts  at  Ihe  care  of  Chns  Evans'  siudio^nented  discussion  and 
inieivew  with  design  faculty. 

'Mrr  and  the  City.'slemming  from  the  lacufiy  exhibwxi  at  the  MfT 
Museum,  IS  the  topic  ol  our  next  issue  We  eipecl  Ihe  preview  cntique 
in  the  present  issue  tosololanexiensiveaiscusston.aiUiough  not 
necessanly  ak>ng  the  same  fines.  In  additxm.  the  question  of  public  and 
pnvate  spaces  will  be  engaged,  hopefully  both  Irom  withm  and  Irom 
outside  the  disoplne  of  architecture.  We  will  also  explore  worldwde 
projects  in  vrfich  MfT  students  and  faculty  are  involved  in  urban 

The  thin]  issue  Ml  present  the  long  lenn  Third  World"  interest  of 
MIT  in  light  ol  ifie  Posl-SlructuristiOnentalisI  theories  and  the  larger 
East-West  discourse  Ihey  generate.  This  will  also  be  an  opportunity  Id 
inquire  into  the  Design  lor  Islamic  Sooeties  program 

We  thank  our  conliftuiors  lor  Uwr  thoughtful  work.  We  invite  further 
contnbutions  withm  the  liamewDTltoi  the  themes  Anyothermatenal, 
reiuding  sketches,  design  projects,  artdes,  reviews  or  up-lo^iale 
listings  of  architecture  events  s  welcomed.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
future  coJaboralm 

TheEiten 


Media  or  Means:  A  Discussion  of  the  State  of  Drawing  in  the  Studios  of  MIT,  including 
interviews  with  tacutty  members  Shayne  O'Neil,  Fernando  Domeylto,  and  Maurice  Smith 
By  J.  Chris  Evans 


FemaiKto  Domeytio  M«5  a  iflie  siofy  atBuuhe  Greek  gods  Kronos  ai^J  los 
Kforos,he5ars,BUugixlDllime.atislrxw,(ahDnaiisn  ihmlung  los  is  the  god 
oIlheJnslHil, acton. process, the presHU  doing  I^eacaaemlcw)rid,Oomeyl^o 
beieves.  hs  becoiK  Uo  iimhed  vi^  teaching  thrcugh  absuacton,  and  bei?^ 
^  aicMectinl  aoderra  inusi  go  the  way  ol  los  to  teoTW  c  iDuch  vAth  Fealfly 
Alttough  MfT  has  a  naUna!  refubton  as  tt%  acadenit  teston  o!  |XGcess4nefll^ 
desgn.  even  after  a  reladvf^  brel  eipeheoce  IT  the  Depar^nenl  II E  not  drff^ 
M  oneseHqoestnnDig  the  Oes^i  Piograni's  aura  ot  tinxess'.  al  least  ri  terms  of 
drsMng.  tt  seems  unkiftunaie  ths  a  schW  i>itioi  >aces  suc^  eiTip^ 
pnxs^-metfxids  of  manriesiv^  desgn  r  onjei  to  nevitab^ 
pnxlta  in  the  real  wortdKtiooses  not  Kach  dtaiwg  as  a  pan  ol  lis  [u^^ 
espeoally  wtien  Ok  fsQ^  adtnowledges  that  shiis  are  sutistancBnl  ^ 
<ifiater  at  ilie  tnieMMauixe  SrriVi).  Al  Pvee  tacvfiy  iTKinbefS  I  spoke  with  agreM 
that  rrKife  CAild  be  dor«  in  leactbng  the  leiaKnshjp  between  drawng  and  i)es^ 
Gwfi  that  many  Masters  studenS  do  corie  iWo  the  Oepar^nent  iwihoirt  ad^ 
sluSs,  what  E  n  that  prevents  MIT  from  leaching  d'awng^  As  Maunce  SmW 
aAnowledjes,  some  apprehefBWi  anses  oul  oi  the  poterital  surface  ernphass  and 
the  problems  of  pKionalem:  Mffs  stauW  annPosKnodemtsl  slance  only 
remtorces  (ears  ol  ffiawmg  instruction  leading  to  an  emphass  on  vtsually-onented, 
surface  arcfiilKlure  Al  first  ths  seems » be  a  reasonable  corKsm,  but  it  suggests 
that  M  do  not  have  fafiin<Nh3twteacti  Otbe/^seemioteeithaladdinga 
drawng  course  woiAl  onty  t^  tne  away 'rem  the  design  stuto.  vitich  assumes 
that  i«j  camol  learn  abcut  design  (1  the  process  ol  learning  to  draw,  and  that  ne 
use  ou  tTK  as  effoenHy  W0I  or  wthout  Itie  necessary  loots  tor  iiiplefTKntaton 
Fnaly,  tratSonal  csnceftons  ofarcMeclurai  Klucaun  do  rK»  conce^ 
nstructa  separ^  from  a  pcdud-onenN  or  prE<£ntaton<inenled  iT&tniction  and 
usualy  take  the  torn  of  an « drallng. 

Sh^  ONeJ  aihwaies  concanig  ol  diaMing  m  the  contett  ol  al 
lepiesentatioriaj  maia.  and  nvestqalrig  al  sucfi  rnedd  lor  their  rherent  quate 
retabon  u  the  aicMecAiiai  Dbiect  Base  kixrvi^  ot  representation  ts  a  part  ot  the 
[ss£  skds  l>awrig.  Ito  other  representational  mei^.  e  an  ^straction  (hrou(|h 


uses,  inpticalions  and  timmms:  we  need  a 'oibcal 

awareness'  ol  the  lecMiqoes  'For  eurrple,  what  are  the 

projected  consequences  that  a  model  might  have  m 

opposition  to  drawing^' 0  Neil  notes  thai  a  drawing,  by  ^rtue 

ol  (IS  2-(imensonalIy,  wll  tend  to  avoid  eart^  ommitmert  m 

the  chotes  ol  naiena)^.  wtiereas  a  model  wdl  be  more  tikety 

to  do  so  Smith,  n  a  smiarvetfi.rflies  thai  the  tadherdes^n 


*Liewse,  each  type  ol 


ii] 

L    ^P    J    draMigtoaccompbshii 
^^^^^J    drawing-plan,  section.  aionornemcperspeOwe,  etc -to 
^^^^^^    itsownqualttsandimptaiwBONeJarguesthattnefes 
not  enough  sectional  nvestigaton  independent  ol  plan  and 
^(ec^f^arnr^  constiauils.  and  that  b  deperxtency  ninders  sectional  devekiprnM 
He  ^  suggests  that  the  ctoces  students  make  ol  representaDonal  media  ^ 
rereal  a  persor^  attlude  tonards  a  pioieci  or  toward;  destjn  IT  general 

Ekxneyta  teacfies  an  understaxing  ol  drawing  that  goes  tieyond  ^  knowledge 
of  the  dtferenirepiesentaHnal  media  Ke 
to  eipbte  and  itscover  Ihei  own  agenda  and  perspEOive  onihe  world  through 


drawing.  1  don't  draw;  I  e>pWe,'  Every  drawing  shook)  be  (art  ol  the  eicavaton 
ol  leaii^,  an  aCempi  to  reveal  qualities  of  physicaEty.  space  and  bghi  We 
thereioremiAt begin fflh the reaTmordertodesignliom real eipenence  Smith 
also  advocates  ej^orator^  observabsnal  drawing,  and  befieves  that  studer^ 
should  draw  Bnse  environments  that  are  wonhy  ol  study  to  reveal  their 
arcfuteouralquaities  lA^  both  agree  that  students  sfxxild  learn  throu^ 
drawing,  tor  Smith  observ^nn  s  pres(i(!p3S«l  by  the  odieclrve  character  ol  the 
viortd,  whereas  Oomeytto's  dsoovery  6  on  a  personal  lev«l.  eiplorvig  and 
le'eaing  one  s  (wn  agenda  n  relator)  10  the  bu<t  ot)|ea  imaginaton.  Oomeybi 
sirs,  must  gnMtfrough  eipenence  Thus,  he  conceives  he  undergraduate  1 04 
dass  as  a  taboratory  for  trarng  students  10  be  senstrve  and  understaning  ol 
the?  ermronmert  For  Domeyko,  ths  concen  tor  eipenence  and  reaity  panjay 
stems  hom  [he  over -emphass  on  vision  and  twwimensionai  representation  m 
modenwy 

Ansng  out  ol  the  pervafrig  beke)  at  MfT  that  Vie  process  ol  design  never 
aduaty  cone  to  cancJusxm,  (Ir3iinngs  considered  as  a  product  or  as  SmAh 
desotes  them,  'surrogate  butfngs,'  have  become  directly  assocaled  or 
synonymous  wi»  presentation  drawings,  wtiere  the  emphass  6  on  technique 
and  beauty.  MIT  has  had  a  tendency  to  ignore  produfl  because  ol  Its  perceived 
reiaDon  to  presenlabon;  yef  there  IS  a  wide  gulf  that  separates  these  Mo.  O'Neil 
argues  that  there  ts  an  integ^  relabonship  behiieen  process  and  product,  and 
[>)meyl«i  does  rol  acWKwidge  arv  distinaiorv-bolh  befeffi 
a  part  ol  the  design  process  Domeyko  and  C/Ned  do,  however,  acknovAedge  a 
cedar  contusion  n  the  sturfcis  about  the  necessity  of  commitment  and 
auountabity  fi  the  eqloraliDn  of  6sues  Product  s  pan  ol  the  design  process 
because  It  enourages  CDmntment  Id  Aas.  whch  onty  anse  out  ol  the 
csnstleratorol  a  larqeol  possibles  Theres,accor<ingtoONeS,a[ertw 
preoswi  and  ngor  that  emerges  from  the  proAict:  it  tends  to  be  more 
eipianatory  than  eiploralory.bulorlrttvDugh  the  process  of  deosovmakirig  ft 
E  not  recesentaton  lor  presentation,  but  retiresenlation  ol  DXitent  Des^  s 
more  man  jusi  being  able  lo  put  down  iJeas,  and  mdudes  putting  (teas  in  a  place 
10  be  scruenced  and  cntiQied,  process  includes  (&akx|ue.  On  the  olher  hand, 
dialogue  has  oflBi  been  aJowed  to  substitute  lor  persona)  student  development 
Prcttss  without  accounlafriily  leads  to  the  conDnuai  delenal  of  information,  and 
iJsarssion  m  reviftvs  more  otien  arses  out  of  wtiat  has  not  been  ejpkjred  than 
«*ial  has  been  II  youdontfiave  to  deode,' says  Domeylw,  "you  don't  know' 
Produfl-onented  drawing  is  part  ot  the  eiploralory  prccess  by,  1 1  awing  the 
delenal  of  information,  and,  2\  forcmg  commitment  and  thus  lorcmg  another  level 
ot  thinking  m  the  dKson-makjng  process-a  part  of  the  process  that  s  a  pan  ol 
ihe  real  world.  Those  who  wouk]  oppose  one  ID  the  other-process  to  producf- 
wouU  timn  the  range  of  design  thinking 

Bui.  alas  liKT  provttes  students  with  a  conven«ifl  outlel  from  Ihs  dlemma  ol 
avnmitmeni  iTOwn  as  traong  paper,  Dutl,  bunTW3d.  etc.  I  beieve  the  status  of 
drawing  at  MT  has  evolved  nto  a  product-onemed  drjiwig  under  the  guise  ol 
process  drawing,  or,  wfiat  I  w*  cal-tarwing  a  term  tiom  V*m  KfOy 
Loc>ard-'des*|n  iiaw^'  Trace,  as  an  eipknlory  and  therefore  norMawutlal 
mertum,  m  oxifinctior  with  Mils  devakjanon  ol  the  product,  masks  ihe 
I  The  result  IS  often  vague  and  amb^ms 
)  Those  students  wiViout  sgnfcanl  drawing  eipenence,  and  thus 
a  devetoped  confidence,  automatically  appropnate  drafted,  objective 
e  students  are  unable  10  escape  the 
Hpresenledtheopporturityto 
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eiplore  reaiiTr  through  ihei;  wr.  agenda  Thus,  i^aiii,r^  rr,iim  siai  lerd  !o 
be  eiplanatory  by  nayeare  used  m  the  etptoraloTK  process,  and  produced 
on  an  eiploralory  medum  There  s  an  assumption  thai  trace  as  a  medum 
means  "inflocess,' but  trace  has  devolviid  into  a  symW of  process.  Trace 
has  become  a  meiM  0/ ei;iressian,  nof  a  mains  10  an  end 

In  opposition  to  typical  (oncefAons  of  drawing  insmjcMn,  I  MJtA)  Bte  to 
propitse  an  alternative  method  ol  leaching  drawing  as  an  mlegral  part  of  the 
HIT  design  program,  similar  to,  but  eipanited  beyond  Domeyto's  *(M 
undergraduate  dass-  Not  unij^  SmiA's  conception  of  a  wortvig  method  that 
paraSels  the  design  method,  we  need  to  dev^  and  leach  a  drawig 
process  abn  to  a  thirhng  process. 'as  the  visual  or  graphc  componem  ol 
reason'iLodBrd.WffiamKiitw.[)esgn  Drawing.  0.7-8I.  By  consdmn^ 
drawng  as  a  meare  to  des^n  rather  than  as  a  medum  ol  eipressoa  on 
mstructonal  locus  shitis-as  does  our  whole  att^  Swards  drawng. 

'As  DESIGN  DFtAWlNG,  driwng  nusi  be  detterately  tentatrve  and 
eiploralory.  (and)  invite  change.-OKKin  drawaigs  ^loutd  be  made  m  a 
cogn#^  Wermined  order,  loaisrQ  the  ccTOWicatai  10  the  des^ 
hmseil  (and  orty  seamtarJy  B  others),  essentia^  accurate,  but  onfy 
filormaty  stnjdured -Ming  any  new  gratAc  means.  Drawing  used 
correctty  n  the  design  process  6  an  eihausbvely  eiploralory  means  Bwanl 
a  real  product  The  drawings  have  no  real  vakje  11  themsehes,  or^  r  the> 
relationship  to  the  desgn  deosion-making  process.  The  most  vakjatiie  kinds 
ol  design  drjivmgs  are  those  which  suggest  more  drjwvigs- wfitfi  eflend 
and  ^  the  design  process' (tjxltan],  p  101 
Lockard.  an  MfT  graduate,  argues  that  destin  drawing  must  substantafy 
coreist  of  freehand  drawing,  because  ds  IVa]  and  subde  characienslics  may 
^  certain  understandings  that  ihe  stnct  and  absokjte  character  of  drafting 
doesnot  He  also  emphasses  the  overlay  process,  wfiKhemxirages  the 
addition  of  ayers  of  mfomiation,  as  opposed  to  draftng  wtech  often  waaes 
preoous  nme  trying  to  rerw«  mlonnalion  via  the  eiednc  eraser.  Desgn 
drawing  also  mcMes  pmc()les  and  methods  of  perspective,  whth  do  not 
depend  on  onhograpftc  dinffigs  T)ie  educated  freehand  s  ttus  also  more 
eAoenI  ln[heeiplr3toryprocess,representaiionsniustt8prcseniediathe 
designer  at  a  pace  whch  can  keep «  with  he  erakiaoon  and  feconcepoon 
processes  Speed  m  drawing,  r  my  eipenence,  cornes  afsraconcy  and, 
rather  than  Irenetc  hand  speed,  s  more  a  matter  ol  confidence  and  ttsdom* 
|Locl(aid.p  122)  Etfioency,0'Nedwouldargue.isoneoldrawing'srtierGnl 
quaMies  He  my  contention  that  the  students  tadi  of  confidence  m 
eijMralory  media  e  a  signtoit  cause  of  the  seemingfy  ijmgorous 
abroach  to  destin  cunently  pervading  the  design  studios 

All  three  faculty  members  agree  that  skis  and  ideas  mi£l  be  taught 
concunently  to  be  productive  Bui  as  Domeyko  notes,  there  are  limitabons  to 
what  any  design  studio  can  accomptsh  dunng  the  course  ol  a  semester, 
Cerfain /oundaMns  must  be  M  for  sludenls  earV  ori  m  Ihe  pnigrarn  so  (hal 
fhey  may  bnng  {her  mn  eiptyalory  agenti  Id  the  des^  sluAis.  Thus, 
such  a  course  m^ht  nlude  msDuction  through  observaixxei  ard 
ei|t)(atoiY  drawings.  dEcussion  legantr^  the  qualities,  TiplcatiorB  and 
Irrrtatens  of  itftereni  rspresefflatonl  forms,  and  most  mportanBii.  ffie  base 
sUs  and  deas  of  design  drawing  One  thnge  dear  to  myself  and  the 
faculty  members  I  spoke  with  thewtaknessesn  students' drawing  sUs  and 
understanding  are  inhUing  desigri  Just  as  S(|nificani  Mrr  has  [ttivided 
students  with  a  way  of  onum- venting  tie  problem,  makfig  d  nen  harder  to 
deled  We  can  only  conceive  and  produce  that  whdi  we  can  ref>esen!-and 
it  the  tools  for  represenaton  ate  kmited,  so  li 
s  produced  As  awi  we  need  10  be  witr^  ti 
lor  what  ftey  doni  pul  down  on  paper  as  we  do  tor  what  they  do  put  down, 
encouraging  students  to  see  beyond  sucJilimiialiors  And  as  students,** 


Why  Make  Models?:  In  Response  to 
Henry  Milton's  "Section:  Architectural 
Models  of  the  16th -18th  Centuries" 

By  Samuel  Isenstadt 

Why  mahB  tnodeis'  Wiy  sutKlMe  whal  can  be  Mil  and  nctily 
imagmsd  with  an  approumalion  thai  i!  crude  by  corvanson''  Compaied 
iHth  drawings,  mwWs  areeipensive  and  skw.  They  tequre  Ihe  coOeCiofi 
o1  a  variety  ol  model  maienali  and  taslemng  sUalegies  wtich  have  only 
leninus  letitions  *ift\  the  buildng  Fnaienals  they  dsignaie  They  also 
intfoduce  gravity,  a  amslraini  fweign  lo  Ihe  process  o(  dtawfig  and,  in  lad, 
poorty  eipioied  with  the  malenals  and  methods  ol  architedutal  model- 

D^pite  ihis,  bulding  models  has  been  a  mainstay  ol  archttectuia! 
practice  In  mdena  Henry  UMon.  loundng  dean  ol  Ihe  Cenlet  lor 
Advanced  Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts  m  Washington,  0  C.  and  Visiting 
Prolessof  at  M I T ,  coveiH)  three  rentune  ol  Ihs  fuslory  in  his  lik  on  the 
evening  ol  March  17  In  additonio  models,  heduscussedavanelyol  other 
prepesentalions  ol  arehlecture  His  Woncal  mvesbgabons  grappted  wth 
and  refied  upon  such  modes  m  order  to  amve  at  an  underslanting  ol 
objecis  no  longer  eitani 

In  a  sinriai  tashwi,  Ihe  afcMed,  in  the  I6lh.  17lh  and  I8thc«niune5  31 
least,  had  to  oiculale  his  imaginanon  thiough  a  vanety  ot  represenlabons 
in  order  10  understand  an  obied  thai  had  not  yet  come  to  be  In  fact, 
Alberli.  the  1 51h  century  archnecluial  theoretioan,  had  eiploiiy  atfraated 
the  use  ol  models  along  nith  drawings:  "I  always  recsmiTtsfKl  [he  ano^ 
buMefs' piacin  by  w1u:h  not  only  drawings  and  picluies  but  also  wwden 
models  are  made,  50  that  he  projected  wwk  can  be  considered  and 

e  Ihe  models  capacity  to  Ik  oinsideied'  Irom  multplE  viewpoinls— 
physca^  as  one  move  aiQund  It  or ,  m  Ihe  case  ol  Ihe  giant,  ^le  1 5th 
century  model  al  Pavta,  through  ii ,  and  socially,  as  the  design  piojecJ  B 
now  viewable  by  such  a  counsel  ol  ewds-lhat  recommended  Its 
conlnued  emptoymenl  by  archiiecls,  despite  the  adtJTional  demands  on 

The  sectional  model,  in  (Hrbcular,  eicmt  the  capaaly  of  drawings  in 
several sigrrficant directions  As  Million  pointed  out,  theseclion  through 
Mochefangek)Swefr4nTOndrum  and  dome  model  begun  in  1558,  was 
taXen  at  the  dnjm  windows  and  thus  allowed  careful  investigation  of  the 
relalioiK  between  intenor  and  etienor  systems  ol  ornament  Balthasar 
Neumann's  model  lor  the  chuich  of  Vieizehnheiltjen  s  spTit  longitudlnalty 
Ths  pnvileges  not  ortfy  the  processional  movemenl  along  the  church's 


Projections 

On  Robin  Evans'  'Sections,  Ptclures  and  Ihe 


By  Jeffery  Holmes 


For  cenlunes  Western  Ihoughl  has  conlronted  Ihe  proWematc 
relationship  among  Ifie  subject,  Ihe  object,  and  Iherepresenlation  ot  that 
oOfed  Perspective  drawing,  Ihe  lorni  ol  lepresenlalion  with  which  we  aie 
perhaps  most  lamdiar,  developed  in  the  iSlhceniuiy  to  lationalue, 
quantity,  and  coniiol  both  objects  and  space  II  marlied  Ihe  nse  of  a  new 
'sut^ed  of  consoousness'  in  modem  European  philosophy  equrvaleni  to 
the 'cogito  ergo  sum' ol  Descartes  Per^BcBves  assigned  lo 
spectator  the  place  of  the  sovereign  Ire 


n,  Ihe  dimension  ol  his  knowledge,  and  the  eileni  ol  hi 
pwei  Peispedivediawings  were  injth-OTiveyors.  the  definition  in  space 
of  the  relationship  between  ihe  knowing  T  and  the  objective  'noH.' 

Though  ^  perspectrre  drawing  may  still  b 
opener  ol  Weslem  eyes,  Olhei  lorms  of  repiesenlabon  were  also  bemg 
developed  m  the  I5lh  and  I6th  cenlunes  in  his  lecture,  'SecKms, 
Pictures,  and  imaginations.'  Rohn  Evans  emphasaed  Ihi 
interest  in  olhogonal  projections  dunng  the  penod  Unlike  Ihe 
peispectJve,  onfiogfaphic  projectwis  do  not  correspond  10  any  aspea  ol 
our  perception  ol  Ihe  real  world  Plans,  sections,  ar 

systems  ol  represenlanon  The  great  advaniage  ol 
s  thai  fl  preserves  iDOte  ol  Ihe  shape  and  size  ol  w 
easier  10  n^thutgs  Irom  than  id  see  things  with ' 


Ihe  sphere  ol 


orthographic  drawings  slipped  into  Ihe  calegory  ol 


A  growing  demand  lor  preose  ihreeKJimensoni  graphc  prods  ol  Ihe 
lunctioning  and  buildabilitY  ol  loitfication  inihe  t6lh  century  ceated 
inierest  m  the  parallel  proiection,  a  form  ol  lepiesenlaiion  dating  back  lo 
anaeni  China  II  was  Ihe  measur^lity  of  the  parallel  projection  which 
broughiiitolhelore  aprojeflte's  lethal  trateciory  had  to  be  described 
with  the  same  precwon  as  the  bulwaiVs  buiH  lo  defied  it  in  ffiis  case,  the 
imperlecton  ol  an  image  could  mean  the  loss  ol  an  entire  army  The 
parallel  projetfton  hirther  enlienched  drawing  m  the  realm  of  technique 
Abolishing  the  subjectwly  of  the  viewer,  parallel  projection  represenled 


easing  akenabon  I 
le  191h  century,  th 


lalworkj 


unity  underlying  Neumann's  l 
eipenmsnts  with  space  |n  ays  little,  however, 
about  what  must  have  been  signiAcanl  stnxtutal 
issues)  In  thecaseot  additions  or  aflenBlnns, 
where  the  actu^  presence  ol  an  ensting  building 
seems  to  resist  an  adequate  mapping  onto  two- 
dimensional  drawing,  MiiUon  noted  again  an 


the  earty  1 6th  century  lor 

The  model  eitamalues  the  imaginabon  i 
lorm  that  ts  fined  Itmalenalizeswhalhad 
prevwislybeenconiectuie  Realizing  ihis, 
BnjneHeschi,  according  lo  he  biographer. 


alkwing  'er 


Bdeis,  wtwh  he  would 
Or  tfie  other  hand,  the 
danty  and  stabitity  ol  lorm  was  preosety  what  Mi 
ichelangelo  axinted  on  to  hee  him,  once  he  had 
cmftenS  the  model,  from  the  need  lor 
supervBing  the  tonstnjction  ol  Sl  Peter's  dome 
Once  filed  in  such  a  way,  ol  course,  a  design  IS 
li^e  to  cnbosm-  Miichel^igeio's  model  ol  the 
dnjm  and  dome  was  ilsell 'cwreded' some  time 

inasmuch  as  it  represents  something  buiH,  can 
also  represent  leflal  ownershp  ol  3  hnlding,  or  ol 
a  tfy  As  was  the  case  with  many  of  MiiUons 

to  confirm  and  display  the  possession  ol  actual 
pcwerandauthonty 

However,  fmty  IS  not  Ihe  only  Quafily  of  tnodels  A  complementary 
theme  of  Millon's  presenlalnn  was  le  integral  role  lat  models  ot  all  types 
played  m  the  pro^ss  ol  design,  implementation,  understanding  and 
eventual  alteration  ol  architecture  At  some  level  ol  Ihoughl  and  at  several 
points  in  bme,  architecis  recognized  the  aminbulion  ol  models  lo  the 
conceptualiiabon  ol  archtieduie  The  process  ol  making  models  oltets 
another  means  of  engagement  with  lorm  beyond  contemplation,  providing 
an  opporiunity  to  employ  kineK  sensibTites  beyond  the  leach  ol  the  purely 
visual  The  continuing  investigation,  by  anjulects,  ol  hnds  of  models  is  due 
less  lo  any  distrust  ol  the  imagination  ot  to  a  reliance  on  a  posilivistic 
appeal  to  ihe  c^ied  agency  ol  Ihe  eye,  than  lo  the  desiie  to  luithei  the 
imagination,  lo  bnng  n,  aking  with  Ihe  model  and  eventually  Ihe  bml 
project  lo  higher  and  higher  lavete  ol  aiticulafion  The  process  Ihal  Ihe 
indivtlual  ardHed  goe  through,  orculating  a  design  through  the  vanous 
modes  ol  representation  m  order  to  probe  the  possbiirties  ol  both  ihe 
medium  ot  the  model  as  well  as  the  possibilities  ol  aichiectuie, 
recapitulates  the  piocess  the  emerging  archnedural  profession  went 
plough  over  Ihe  course  ol  three  c«niuneE  arculating  its  projects  through  a 
vanety  of  kinds  ol  models  m  order  lo  amve  at,  or  pemaps  lo  forever  deler 
consensus  on  the  most  appiopriale  modes  ot  ai(hilectura!  repiesenlalioni 


more  generalized  techniques  ol  archrtectural  drawing  As  a  malhemalical 
sel  ol  niles  which  makes  il  possible  to  descnbe  any  coojundion  or 
intersection  ol  geomelncaBy  consisieni  forms  m  spat*  with  a  minimum  ol 
inlormalion  and  conslnKlion,  descnptive  geometry  helped  abolish  noi 
only  subjective  e*penence  bul  sitislanc«  ilsel!  ll  marked  the  complete 
determination  ol  aichilectural  drawing  by  geometnc  means  By  the  20tn 
cenluiy,  drawing  seems  lo  have  come  to  a  final,  instoimental,  and  reified 

Evans  leleired  to  our  present  condiKin  as  Ihe  Tyranny  ol  the  PKture ' 
There  have  teen  two  *stinct  reactions  lo  this  lo  hold  on  to  any  remaining 
tniUi'  by  abolishing  the  objecl  and  reliealing  into  Ihe  "autonomous'  realm 
ol  drawing,  or  to  return  lo  it'ect,  'authentic'  eipenence  by  abolishing 


Drawing,  precisely  because  i  arrests  perception  and  negates  fudhei 
5ub]ecl^e  eipenence,  confronts  us  with  limits,  lorces  us  to  recognize  our 
real  objective  amdiDons  and  establishes  the  piecondilions  for 
transcendence  In  other  words,  csmmitting  lo  paper  the  mapping 
procedure  lor  the  real  thing  enables  the  invention  of  other  realities  Evans' 
ledute  centered  on  how  both  Guanm  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  using 
highly  conslnctive  means  ol  representation,  were  nonetheless  able  lo 
■Viok  through'  Ihe  drawing  and  create  something  beyond  image,  beyond 
enpenence,  and  beyond  the  present  reality  The  pnnopal  toais  ol 
conjeduieinarchnedufebeaimeslhedrawing  Though  eipression  ol  the 
objeaive  wofW  fiisl  lends  loward  alienation,  Evans  suggested  that  we  can 
attain  a  tree'  reality  only  by  suimounbng  our  alienabon  and  reluming  liom 
our  esliangement  ■ 

The  third  lecture  in  Ihe  mini-senes  The  Disaplme  ot 
Archiieclure.  the  Seclm'  wiit  be  George  Ranak 
'Seclion  in  Autonomous  Slmclure,"  Tuesday.  March  31. 
Rm.W-250.6:30p.rjj. 


A  PREVIEW 


The  lollowmg  review  is  expected  lo  solicit  discussm 
reflecling  diverse  points  ot  view,  tor  inclusion  in  the 
subsequer}!  issue. 

"MIT  Thinking  Ihe  City" 

Reviewed  by  Ikemefuna  Okoye 

'Get  outia  my  way  Clean  Nigger 
Belore  I  gets  to  ya 
This  ain'l  no  Copley  Square  ' 
Homeless  AfrKan  American  Man  lo  the  prese/iIwnlerfApni  1990. 
Ihe  SoulheryS,  Boston) 

Having  (ifsl  been  ihiough  Thinking  Itie  City,  il  is  inslrudive 
to  coniinue  walking  till  one  gels  lo  \he  oihei  enhWion 
drawings  and  representalions  ol  the  microctiip,  magnif  ed 
some  200  times,  and  revealing  its  complej  structure  l  do  nol 
suggesi  Ihis  because  ore  necessarly  agrees  with  MoMA  that 
these  represeniaiipns  ol  ihe  silicon  mcrochip  ate  works  ol  art, 
and  thus  as  collectible  as  Sani'Elia  drawing  ol  ibe  Fuiunsi  City 
miglil  be  Nor  is  it  recommended  simply  because  Ihe  microchip 
exhibUon  is  curaled  by  somebody  who  goes  by  the  Iilie  ol 
Jtesodale  Curator  ol  the  D^anmenl  ol  Aichitedure  and 
Design!  II  is  also  obvtous,  I  hope,  that  the  suggestion  has 
nothing  lo  do  wilh  Ihe  resemblance  between  the  microchip's 
architecture  and  the  imaginable  urban  plan  lor  a  luture  oty 
fuiuie  city  mulliple-e;^sured  so  as  lo  reveal  the  mtncacies 
and  Ihe  traces  ol  illuminated  motion  ai  dusk,  bnnging  back 
memones  ol  early  1980's  avani -garde  expenmenlal  video  or 
the  lilm  Koyaniqjaalsi 

Rather,  I  make  the  siggesiion  ihai  you  cross  the  bridge,  or 
whatever  the  object  is  between  Fernando  Domeyko  s 
Qonnecling  OiHeiences  flndgejinlheCily  and  the  exhibition 
ol  iricfochip  drawings,  because  that  particular  expenence 
darilies  the  differences  between  the  separate  ways  m  which 
the  projects  approach  the  question  of  how  lo  undefsland  the 
dynamic  between  the  form  and  Ihe  conieni,  or  meaning,of  the 

01  course,  lorm  and  conienl  would  be  an  inaccurate 
charactenzation  of  whai  ihe  city  is  about,  as  seems  to  be 
recognized  by  the  carelui  choice  of  the  term  Thinking,  as 
opposed  to,  pace  Kevm  Lynch,  Imaging  Ihe  city.  Nevenheless. 
common  lo  many  ol  Ihe  Thinking  Ihe  City  pieces,  projects, 
analyses,  is  an  assumption,  ihat  archiieclure  as  a  prachce  ttas 
pnmacy  in  the  directing  ol  the  lorms  m  whicfi  Ihe  city  is 
aligned,  or  m  which  it  is  consiiluted  and  reconslrluled  m  time.  II 
IS  understandable  that  ihe  aichitecls  ol  early  modernism 
bought  mlo  such  an  illusion,  tailing  to  undersland  Ihe 
instrumentality  of  Ihe  situation  wtiich  catapulted  their  practice 
once  again,  and  bnelly,  to  a  supremacy.  We  may  therefore 
sympathize  with  their  failure  to  artiapale  the  cnsis  which  was 
bound  lo  follow,  and  which  Manfredo  Tafuri's  polemical  worli 
Archiieclure  and  Utopia  has  captured  so  essentially,  in  part  by 
lecognizing  that  the  cnsis  lies  also  within  archilectura! 
representation  (or  imageability)  itself. 

Today  however,  one  ought  no!  lake  the  question  ol  power 
tor  granted,  as  if,  oblivious  lo  recent  hisloncal  research  we 
claim  an  eHicacy  lor  representation  which  is  not  proper  to 
Il  (Fnwlsn  s  and  Sagalyn  s  Oownlown  Inc..  How  America 
Rebuilds  Cities  [199i  I  is  perhaps  a  recent 
non-pessimisiic  example  which  unlike 
previous  work  does  not  see  evil  intention  in 
anything  dnven  by  proSlI 

For  what  seems  lo  pervade  some  ol  the 
presentations  m  the  exhibition  is  a  nostalgic 
concephon  ol  the  city  pnmanly  as  a  formal 
and  physical  object  whose  mos!  essential 
reality  is  recognized  m  surfaces, 
boundaries  and  conneciivrties.  Thus 
conceived,  Ihe  Qty  is  apparently  easily  understood  and  even 
controlled  by  those  who  represent  il  as  it  is,  or  as  it  may  be 

Comi^etely  absent,  if  one  eicepls  Shayne  0  Neil's  cryptic 
bul  appropnaiely  pessimistic  work ,  is  the  notion  thai  Ihe  ctty 
exists  also  at  other  non-physical  levels  and  the  irony  Ihal  as 
such,  lis  Iraces  are  fleeting  and  not  representable  by  such 
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low  America 


How  does  a  building  exhibit  clarity 
in  Its  entirety  while  simultaneously 
providing  complexity  and  richness 
of  experience?  This  drawing,  done 
on  one  sheet  in  a  few  hours, 
shows  a  method  I  used  to 
synthesize  the  issues  present  in 
this  dilemna .  By  looking  simuHa- 
neously  at  issues  ot  site,  program, 
structure,  etc. .  Irom  many  different 
perspectives,  drawings  become 
solutions  thai  begm  to  address  the 
concepts  as  well  as  the  detail.  The 
clarity  that  comes  oul  ol  this 
method  ot  drawing  is  achieved 
through  the  synthesis  ot  multiple 
ordenng  systems,  and  complexity 
IS  a  byproduct  ot  this  synthesis. 
Julia  Nugent 

M.Arch,  Thesis:  "Clarity  and 
Complexity  Designing  for  an 
Educational  Communiiy" 


^  This  drawing  is  tilled  "The  Bi^ 
View. '  It  IS  one  in  a  series  fit  eight 
drawings  that  I  used  to  explore  the 
qualities  of  my  thesis  site  These 
drawings  are  concerned  with  site 
issues  and  architectural  issues. 
They  attempt  to  get  at  them  in  a 
way  that  is  outside  ot  the  conven- 
tions ol  architectural  drawing.  I  see 
them  as  unser)sored  blotkrs  that 
can  contain  layers  ot  doodle^, 
notes,  images,  and  colors. 
Cjfiie  Linton  ^ 

M.Arch>Ttiesis:  "Claiming  the 
Urban  Indusfttal  Landscape' 


"//  IS  important  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  what  we  draw,  rather  it  is  what 
we  see  However,  through  drawing 
what  we  see  we  return  to  the  world 
of  the  physical.  Drawing  what  we 
see  becomes  not  only  part  of  our 
visual  memory  but  also  part  ot  our 
motor  memory. .Along  with  drawing 
comes  an  understanding  that  it  is 
not  only  cognitive  but  physical ' 
Daniel  Jotinson 
M.Arcti.  Thesis:  "Building, 
Landscape,  and  Section " 


This  sketch  was  drawn 
very  early  in  the  process  ol 
my  thesis.  In  sketching  it  I 
was  attempting  to  place 
myself  in  the  landscape 
that  was  very  distant  Irom 
me  p^^ysically  but  strong  in 
my  memory  visually  and 
expenentialiy  It  is  entitled. 
■Headed  Home  Just  After 
Sunset  Rt  128.  Yelo 
County " 
Albert  Vallecillo 
M.Arch  Thesis:"The  Dream 
is  a  be.  But  the  Dreaming 
is  True" 


Our  term-long  visit  will  provide  us  with  a  picture  of 
your  insiructional  and  research  needs.  We  want  to 
find  out  what  literature,  slides,  videotapes  and  other 
resources  you  may  need  for  presentation  and 
research.  Look  fonward  to: 
■  consultations 

-  demonsirations 

-  computerized  literature  searches 

-  thesis  prep 

-  a  book  drop  in  N52 

We're  calling  this  collaboration  between  the  Dept,  of 
Architecture  and  MIT  Libranes  ROTCH  A  T  THE 
EDGE.  Here  is  the  team: 
Kathenne  Poole,  RVC  Librarian 
Michael  Leininger,  Architecture  Librarian 
Mary  Clare  Altenhofen,  Art  and  Art  History 
Librarian 

Omar  Khalidi,  Aga  Khan  Librarian 
Renee  Chow,  Asst.  Prof..  Faculty  Liaison 
Jane  E  Lee,  M.Arch,  Program  R.A. 


CALENDAR 


HOTES 


students 

If  you  are  interested  in  giving  tdurs  to  incoming 
1993  students  please  see/call  .ean  Sucharewicz  in 
Headquarters  (258-8436)  Remuneration  available. 

Intern  Development  Prograi)i  (IDP)  Resource 
Packages  for  1991-1992  are  available  in  the  Career 
Services  Office.  Rm. 12-170^ 

Thank  You ...  ^ 

Over  lAP  three  students  ■  Alex  Van  Praagh,  Andrew 
Russin,  and  Jean  R&rre  Parnas  contributed  their 
+fne  and  ^erg^  to  make  new  tables  and  additional 
seating  in  the  Cafe  m  Bidg.  N52  Thanks  from  all  of 
us  who  en|oy  the  added  support  and  surface  area. 

ROTCH  Moves  On-Site  for  Spring  92 
ROTCH  has  come  lo  your  studio  space. 
On  February  10  Rotch  Library  and  Rotch  \ 


George  Ranalli.  Architect.  New      ^ 


I  1  April 

HTC  Forum,  Rm, 6-233.  1 1 :00  a.m.     I 
George  Ranalli 

I  2  April 
HTC  Forum  -  Rm. 3-309.  5  30  p.m. 

Stanislaus  von  Moos,  University  ot 
Zurich,  "Giedion  and  Mumford" 


Architecti 

Rm  9-150,  6 

Andrea  Leers. 
"Material,  Form, 
of  Construction 


I  15  April 
Lecture  -  GSD,  6:00  p. 

Michael  Brill 


Forum,  Rm. 10-485,  12:00  Noon 

Bill  Hillier,  author  of  "Social  Logic 
of  Space"  m  22  April 

Lecture  -  GSD.  6:00  p. 
^  7  April  Frank  Gehry 


General  Meeting 
■  8  April 


I  9  April 
Intenm  Review  •  N52-419.  2  00  p 
Dawood  College  Oulreach  Studio   ■  28  April 

Lecture  -  Arthi 
I  9  April 
HTC  Forum,  Rm. 3-309,  5:30  p.m. 

Eva  Blau,  Bunting  Institute, 
Radcliffe  College,  "Revolution  or 
Architecture:  The  Building  Program 


I  23  April 
HTC  Forum,  Rm, 3-309,  5:30  p.m. 

Micha  Bandini,  Head,  Dept.  of 
Architecture,  North  London 
Polytechnic,  "On  David  Harvey's 
Postmodernism" 


Lecture  Series.  Rm. 10-250,  6:30 


of  Red  Vienna" 


Joseph  Paul  Kleihues.  An:hi- 
tecl,  Berlin,  "Berlin:  City  of 
Enlightenment" 


cusiomary  means  as  the  archilecttira!  drawing  anO  model, 
|The  idea  ot  the  Unbuildable  Remainder  parcel,  and,  the 
feaislance  to  a  comfnodily  definition  of  space  is,  incidentally, 
much  more  miefesting  than  ttie  resoluiion  as  developed  by 
Shayne  in  the  realms  of  perception)  Though  we  may  find  iinng 
the  seemingly  endless  plethora  of  Japanese  competilions 
troubled  by  ihe  difficulty  cl  repfeseniiung  this  new  ciiy,  we  may 
al  leasl  concede  ihai  iheir  notion  ol  ihe  Information  City  is  and 
will  continue  lo  be  (shudder  if  you  musi... especially  il  you  find 
Reitef's  drawings  seductive)  more  real  for  most  American  city 
dwellers  than  those  we  attempt  to  fepreseni  Not  coming  lo 
this  reaiizaiion  relegates  Ihe  projects  and  ideas  represenied  m 
the  exhibition  lo  a  place  m  which  ihey  appear  anachronistic. 

Even  if.  tor  example,  both  John  and  Margaret  Myer's 
Thoughts  On  Urban  Community  and  Jan  Wampier's  Space 
Between  recognize  the  cultural  network  ot  which  architecture 
IS  only  a  part,  Ihey  nevertheless  analogize  the  relationship 
across  the  vanous  ccmponenis  of  culture.  For  Ihe  Myers, 
attached  buildings  mean  attached  places,  mean  attached 
communities.  For  Wampler,  positive'  spaces  m  between 
bui'dings  will  provide  mirrors  of  a  culture  whose  reflection, 
being  ultimately  of  ourselves,  we  will  like  to  see  But, 
architecture  as  an  ideological  lorrr  does  not  operate  so 
transparently  Hand-m-hand  brownstones  may  hide  violent 
hislones  ot  displacement  as  illustrated  by  the  geninticalion  ot 
Ifie  inner  city  which  not  so  long  ago  had  been  transformed  into 
the  preserve  of  the  poor.  In  Boston  for  example,  Copley  Place 
and  the  Soulh  End,  and  Ihe  intervening  positive'  space 
between  them,  have  undergone  lust  this  transformation.  If  this 
fact  may  Pe  lost  on  some  ot  its  current  residents,  it  ceilainly  is 
not  on  its  now  refugee  former  residents,  m  whose  conlefl. 
having  assumed  I  was  a  new  middle  class  resident,  the 
encounter  quoted  at  Ihe  start  derives. 

And.  test  the  point  of  the  cntique  made  here  still  remains 
vague,  it  may  be  worth  asking  ourselves  the  question 
whatever  happened  to  Beacon  Hilt's  African  Amencans'  Why 
IS  Ifieir  memory  now  only  presen/ed  in  the  Afncan  Meetng 
House?  Why  do  mary  Black  people,  en  route  to  this  meeting 
house  today  expenence  Ihe  querying  stare  which  seems  to 
ask  'What  are  you  doing  here'' 

The  irony  of  visual  quehes  such  as  the  one  above,  occunng 
where  newer  residents  are  estranged  from,  and  fail  to 
recognize,  the  oUer  et-residents  who  may  have  been  expelled 
from  nice  brownstones  on  the  formers  behalf,  did  not  seem  lo 
be  addressable  in  ihe  proiects  presented  lo  us  (not  even  by 
Reiters  tormalization  ol  the  problem]  This  lad  gives  us  entry 
into  the  relevance  ot  the  miaopiocessor  exhibilion  mentioned 
al  the  outset  That  exhibition  was  organized  as  a  series  of 
rooms,  complete  wiifi  siticon-chip  like  Iranian  carpets, 
couclies.  a/id  the  strains  of  what  sounded  tike  Mahler  watting 


into  the  space.  One  could  almost  have  been  in  the 
living  room  of  a  well-heeled  member  of  the  upper- 
middle  dass  Only  the  Port  decanter  was  missmg 
Accompanied  by  this  most  civilized  of  music, 
one  IS  struck  by  the  function  lo  which  the  beautifiji 
drawings  are  actually  put.  This  one  for  a  more 
accurate  targeting  of  a  US  ^avy  guided-missite 
radar  system,  that  one  for  an  intolerably  precise 
homing  device  for  this  or  that  miitimeief  shell  gun 
for  a  US  Wanne  tank.  The  irony  of  heavenly  music 
accompanying  so  beautiful  a  represention  of 
barbarity,  is  (one  hopesi  a  purposeful  one.  That 
IS,  one  IS  persuaded  lo  believe  that  this  a 
Architecture  and  Design, 
recognizes  the  more  fatal 
aspects  to  the  illusion  which 
representation  acquires  in  the 
practical  arts  (as 
the  visual  ads),  a 


[i 


This  sense  is  missing  Irom  the  religiosity  of 
many  ol  the  Thinking  ihe  City  exhibits,  where  the 
inherent  slippage  between  what  is  being 
represented  and  the  representation  itself,  whether 
visual,  literary  or  social,  does  rot  seem  lo  be 
acknowledged  The  symptoms  already  exist  in 
Belter's  metaphor  ol  the  wall  as  separator  within 
the  urban  tabnc,  even  one  that  separates  Ihe 
wealthy  from  the  disadvantaged,  where  he 
believes  that  the  confessional  realty  is  about 
listening.  This  misses  the  tad  thai  the  confession 
IS  a  ritual,  in  which  the  words  are  spoken  at  a 
disembodied  lislener,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a 
representation  ot  listening  rather  than  an  rteracfeve 
conversation  where  listening  takes  its  proper  form,  , 

However,  other  exhibit,  especially  Maunce       '< 
Smith's,  seem  concerned  neither  with  represenia-    ' 
iion  nor  wiih  the  city  as  such  Thus,  if  we  imagine 
what  the  implications  ot  critical,  uncompromising 
and  unromanticized  engagement  with  program 
and  matenai  are  lor  the  cty,  we  could  be  saved- 
perfiaps  madvertenlty  but  nevertheless, 
tfiankluliy-  from  too  much  confidence  in  the        I 
graven  image  and  Iromthe  persistence  ol  Ihe 


